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Report of the British Industrial 
Commission 


The report of the delegation of British employers and 
employes appointed by the British government several 
months ago to study industrial conditions in the United 
States and Canada is now available to the American pub- 
lic.* This delegation was headed by Sir William W. 
Mackenzie and the report deals with matters which bear 
both directly and indirectly upon the industrial relations 
between employers and employes. Although the topics 
considered are not out of the ordinary, many of them 
are supported by facts’ which will help Americans to 
visualize more clearly some of the striking characteristics 
wef our industrial life. The report deals with industrial 
fombination, standardization and simplification, install- 
ment buying, management, labor, and industrial relations. 
A summary of it follows. 


The visitors were greatly impressed by the expanse of 
our territory, the wealth of our resources, and the rapid 
transition through which we are passing from an agri- 
cultural to an industrial nation. With a population per 
square mile about one-tenth that of Great Britain we 
are obviously in a comparatively fortunate position. 


Our machinery, low priced electrical power for indus- 
trial purposes (usually 1 to 2 cents per kilowatt hour) 
and the increase of horsepower installed from 22,290,899 
in 1914 to 33,094,228 in 1923, or 3.16 to 3.17 horsepower 
per wage earner, places at the command of our popula- 
tion the greatest facilities for transforming economic 
life that any people ever enjoyed. 


In the midst of this situation industrial combinations, 
both horizontal and vertical, have an unusual opportunity 
to organize the productive process for the purpose of 
increasing the volume of goods, lowering prices, widen- 
ing markets, giving steady employment, and paying high 
wages. In fact, it is recognized that one of our main 
problems is so to coordinate these interrelated matters 
that our productive capacity will not get too far ahead 
of the demand of domestic and foreign markets. 

The relationship between large and small industrial 
establishments in 1923 is indicated by the fact that among 
our 196,309 manufacturing plants employing 8,778,156 
—- 50 per cent of the workers were in establishments 

ploying 101 to 1,000. Furthermore 963 establishments 
employed 2,112,827 workers. In other words,. 25 per 
cent of the workers were employed in less than 1 per 
cent of the establishments. 


*It can be obtained from the British Library of Information, 44 White- 
hall Street, New York City. 
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These developments are largely due to the fact that 
American employers readily scrap machines for those 
which pay for themselves in a reasonable time and stress 
the making of a large volume of standardized products. 
They are thus able to reduce unit costs and finance their 
business more easily because there is less risk from 
changing fashions or types. 

Incidentally the elaboration of the machine process 
makes machine tenders of the great majority of workers. 
But the British delegation claims that the absolute num- 
ber of skilled workers has increased and that there is 


-a growing demand for skilled men fitted for higher posi- 


tions. On the whole, however, our visitors think that 
the machine process gives the mass of people an oppor- 
tunity to improve their position which they otherwise 
would not have. It is noteworthy, too, that they think 
that “a large proportion of people are not capable of 
exercising any great degree of individual skill,” although 
they give no supporting data for their conclusion. 

The commission was impressed by the extent of our 
installment buying, which encourages many people to 
mortgage their future income to enable the producers 
of certain products to find a market. This results from 
an increase of productive capacity which is far ahead of 
effective demand. Demand is not effective unless it is 
accompanied by purchasing power. Inability to purchase 
is affected by inequitable distribution of wealth and by 
the maintenance of disproportionately high price levels. 
Perhaps the outstanding example which the commission 
found of the interaction of these factors is the automobile 
industry. 

In 1925 the United States produced 87.5 per cent of 
the world’ supply of automobiles. Our production in- 
creased from 9,231,000 in 1920 to 19,954,000 in 1925. 
It is estimated that 15 per cent of all retail sales were 
made on the installment plan. Of these installment sales 
the greater percentage was accounted for by the purchase 
of automobiles of which 75 per cent were bought on the 
installment plan. 

Our visitors were impressed by the fact that our in- 
stallment buying was in excess of the total British export 
trade in a “normal year” and that our installment debt is 
over £550,000,000. They also find us very “suggestible” 
to the purchase of standardized products forced upon our 
attention by advertising. 

They conclude that prohibition has been a good thing 
for us because it has encouraged saving and the purchase 
of other commodities than intoxicants, and has increased 
the regularity of work. 

An investigation of the index of 10 industries in 20 
cities showed that there had been an increase in output and 
efficiency between 1914 and 1925 ranging from 10 to 
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210 per cent. However, the investigators concluded that 
comparison between the efficiency of the workers of the 
United States and those of Great Britain was “almost 
impossible” because of the size of our home markct, the 
large units of our industry, and the specialization of plants 
on standardized products. 

Federal, state and local expenditure on vocational edu- 
cation has increased from $2,610,000 in 1918 to $20,940,- 
000 in 1925 and the enrollment of students has increased 
from 164,186 to 659,370. It was also found that about 
$75,000,000 was spent in 1925 on industrial research and 
that some large corporations were spending in this way 
from one to three million dollars. 

Where employers and employes are carrying on cooper- 
ative experiments, grievances have been reduced by elim- 
inating the causes, workers have cooperated in inaugurat- 
ing more efficient methods, “and not the least important 
result has been the revelation to the managements, which 
had formerly not sought cooperation, of the number of 
unnecessary grievances which existed and the extent of 
the improvements in the workshops which the men con- 
cerned were able to suggest. . . . 

“There can be no doubt that the progress of the move- 
ment [for cooperation between employers and employes] 
is being adversely affected by those managements who are 
not acting in good faith and who are fettering the liberty 
of the workers to organize. It is such conduct which lays 
the movement open to criticism. On the observations we 
have made we cannot too strongly emphasize that success 
is being achieved only when management as a whole, 
including the foremen, have established confidence in their 
motives and have been constantly active in maintaining 
that confidence.” 


A New Code of Business Ethics 


While codes of ethics have been adopted by many or- 
ganizations of business men during the past few years, 
students of social ethics have not yet succeeded in apprais- 
ing the movement. We call attention here to a code 
recently adopted by the Antique and Decorative Arts 
League of New York City, as an illustration of some 
which contain fairly specific rules for the guidance of 
members of a trade group. 

The adoption of this code is announced by the president 
of the league with a statement recognizing that there has 
been considerable prejudice against antique dealers and 
that the practices of some dealers have provided ground 
for this feeling. A news account says: “The code of 
ethics has been adopted in an effort to combat the 
prejudice.” 

The code contains only six statements and these are 
clearly phrased. The sale of fraudulent imitations is 
forbidden. “All invoices or memoranda of sales by mem- 
bers of the league shall contain a fair description of the 
articles sold. False or misleading representations or mis- 
statements violate the ethics of the league and are con- 
demned. 

“In the event that any member of the league shall mis- 
represent any article sold, it is incumbent upon him to 
refund the purchase price of such article upon the demand 
by the purchaser. If the parties are unable to agree in 
regard to such refund the matter may be submitted by 
either of them to the executive committee of the league, 
who shall refer the issues to a board of arbitration. 

“The league will, subject to and in accordance with its 
rules of procedure, act as arbitrator of disputes or mis- 
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understandings between its own members or between the 
members of the league and the public, who will also 
arbitrate disputes and misunderstandings between non- 
members who submit to the jurisdiction of the league.” 


Cooperative Policy of Railway Employes 


The Railway Employes Department of the A. F. of L. 
has recently put forth a pronouncement on cooperative 
policy which is of unusual significance. It is a bid for 
more constructive relations with railway managements. 
The introductory statement by the Executive Council is 
: realistic approach to the problems which both parties 

ace. 

Above all the council is anxious that everybody should 
understand that cooperation between unions and manage- 
ment is not a “cut and dried system or plan” which can 
be introduced like a new tool or process without preparing 
the way for it. Rather it is like a plant which must be 
rooted in fertile soil and nourished by sympathy and 
understanding. Furthermore, “it must be recognized, as 
with all plants, that new branches, leaves and blossoms 
must grow each year, if new and more fruit is to be 
harvested.” 

The council realizes that “at best, lasting progress is 
not spectacular. It takes time and energy to achieve it.” 
What is one man’s idea of cooperation may be at variance 
with that of another. “The greatest task is to modify 
basic attitudes, to create a new spirit. Again, 
progress in such matters as improved working conditions, 
stabilized employment, higher wages, increased efficiency, 
greater output, better quality of work, and lower cost 
of operation is frequently proscribed by limitations a ri! 
difficulties which yield only after patient and heroic effort.’ W% 

To facilitate developments along these lines the Rail- 
way Employes Department has established a departmental 
“Cooperative Service” which stands ready to help through 
the counsel of a consulting engineer employed for that 
particular purpose. This step is analogous to methods 
employed by business men in extending improvements 
throughout industry. 

A pamphlet has been prepared for use by unions and 
managements desiring to consider the merits of cooperative 
arrangements. It contains a brief history of the cooper- 
ative movement between the shopcrafts and the railways 
and a statement of the principles upon which cooperative 
procedure should be based. It presents reasons why rail- 
way managements should give frank and honest recog- 
nition to the contributions which unions have to offer 
and points out that endorsement. of a cooperative plan by 
the president of a railway as well as by the highest officials 
of a union is essential to its success. 

The results of experiment are the best proof of the 
merits of cooperation, and the railway employes can point 
to successful arrangements which are already in effect. 
It has been found that the best way to dispose of griev- 
ances is to devote attention to factors which cause them. 
For those that arise while the process of reconstruction is 
going on, new methods can be employed which will facil- 
itate quicker settlements and encourage adjustments at 
the points where the grievances originate. 

If managements are really sincere in desiring coopergam 
tion from the unions and expect them to discipline the 
members, the unions feel that it is not asking too much 
of management to give preference to union men when 
hiring a new force and to urge non-union men to join 
their fellow workers in the cooperative scheme. The man- 
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agement is still free to hire non-union men if the union 
men are not available. 

This is a more liberal position than the shopcraft unions 
held when they advocated the closed shop. Evidently 
they are convinced that a frank and sincere acceptance 
of cooperative arrangements gives them a different status 
from that which they held when they had to fight to gain 
any recognition at all. They believe they have taken a 
more liberal position than have employers who refuse 
to deal with unions and who insist that all employes in 
a plant, whether union or non-union, shall belong to an 
employes’ association established in connection with an 
employe representation plan. 

When the unions have been accepted on a cooperative 
basis they are ready to enter into definite arrangements 
for improving railroad service, increasing efficiency, elim- 
inating waste, stabilizing employment, and measuring and 
sharing the gains of cooperation. To accomplish these 
ends there must be joint committees to promote and main- 
tain cooperative effort. 

A very unusual step was taken in the convention of the 
Railway Employes Department in June, 1926. The 
department’s consulting engineer inaugurated a procedure 
which may have far-reaching consequences in changing 
the nature of the activities of American trade unions. 
His address on “Method As Well As Policy” pointed the 
way for remodelling convention procedure. He laid out 
a program which would place the emphasis on ways and 
means and turn conventions into really deliberative assem- 
blies. 

Although it is essential to outline policy and formulate 


p turn their attention mainly to the methods by which 

e constructive results they desire can be obtained. In 
doing so they would be following the example of em- 
ployers’ associations which exchange ideas and informa- 
tion on results obtained from experiments carried on. 
That a movement in this direction is feasible has already 
been proved by the activities of local railway unions which 
have turned their attention to improving technical processes 
upon which the conduct of their daily work depends. 
In a similar way, it was pointed out, the conventions of 
unions representing wider interests can turn their atten- 
tion to the larger aspects of a cooperative program, the 
organization necessary to put it into effect, and the edu- 
cation and training of the rank and file of workers which 
will prepare them to be efficient participators in a cooper- 
ative regime. A beginning has been made along these 
lines which could well be extended throughout industry. 


cy, | demands, there is a growing feeling that the unions need 


Students in Industry 


Intensive recruiting is being done at this time to per- 
suade as many college and theological seminary students 
as possible to work as common labor in industry this 
summer in order to gain some social understanding of 
labor problems. Seminar groups for such students are 
being offered in probably more cities than ever before. 
The list includes Boston, New York, Buffalo, Philadel- 
phia, Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit and Denver. All these 
groups are under the auspices of the Student Department 
of the Y. M. C. A., except the Y. W. C. A. group for girls 
m Chicago, the Church League for Industrial Democracy 

up for men in Chicago, and the group for men and 
women which is being offered by the American Friends 
Service Committee in Philadelphia. The New York 


City group has set its dates early, June 1-July 29, for 
the convenience of colleges and seminaries which close 
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early. This group will be led by James Myers, Indus- 
triai Secretary of the Federal Council’s Social Service 
Commission. All groups are working in close cooperation 
and joint recruiting is being done by those sponsoring 
them, and also by the following organizations which are 
actively interested in the movement: American Friends 
Service Committee, Continuation Committee of the Evans- 
ton Conference, League for Industrial Democracy, the 
Fellowship for a Christian Social Order, the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, the Church League for Industrial 
Democracy, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., the Social Service 
Commission of the Federal Council of Churches. 

Detailed information on all groups may be had by 
addressing the Social Service Commission of the Federal 
Council. 

The experience of “hunting your own job,” living on 
the wages received, sharing the working and living con- 
ditions of the workers, and attending the seminars which 
provide an opportunity to discuss and evaluate the ex- 
perience gained has been found to be a very illuminating 
way for a college man or woman with social sympathies 
to spend a summer. The seminar groups have the further 
privilege of hearing leading employers, labor leaders, 
economists, personnel directors and others actively en- 
gaged in the operation of various types of industrial 
relations and of asking them questions as to the actual 
results of various significant experiments, looking toward 
“a way out” to a better industrial order. 

At the close of the summer two general conferences 
will be held for students who have worked during the 
summer. One of these conferences will be near Philadel- 
phia, September 3, 4,5, at the Woolman School, Wyncote, 
Penn. The other will probably be held in Richmond, 
Indiana. These conferences give opportunity to free- 
lance students as well as those who have attended the 
seminars in various cities, to get together for exchange 
of experiences and discussion. 


Racial Inferiority? 


The February issue of Current History contained an 
article by Professor Franz Boas of Columbia University 
on the question of race levels, which is worthy of more 
than usual notice. He says that the opinion that the inter- 
mixture of types occurring at present in the United 
States is a unique phenomenon without parallel in ancient 
history is quite erroneous. He cites the mixture of 
Iberian, Celtic, Teutonic and Moorish populations in the 
Spanish peninsula, the colonization of the Italian penin- 
sula by Greek, Celtic and Teutonic tribes, the intermix- 
ture of racial stocks in the British Isles and similar mix- . 
tures, even greater, in Central Europe. “The actual 
conditions in the United States are, in many respects, 
analogous the only difference being that the 
numbers involved are very much larger and that the 
whole process is more rapid because the social barriers 
which separate the migrating people from the natives are 
not as strong and enduring as they used to be.” 

Three important conditions “influence the constitution 
of a population: heredity, environmental influences and 
selection.” In a stable population heredity will produce 
about the same general composition in each generation. 
“In a new population of heterogeneous origin, like that 
of the United States, owing to intermarriage 
among distinctive types, the general composition will 
change generation after generation until finally a certain 
degree of stability has been attained.” 

In a stable population there develops considerable in- 
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breeding, the effect of which is more or less interrelation 
of families so that “the various family lines are very 
much alike.” Due, however, to individual variation, as 
shown by animal experimentation, “there will be a cer- 

oe degree of differentiation between the constituent 
nes.” 

In less stable populations the difference between family 
lines is very great and the population may be said to be 
heterogeneous in regard to the characteristics of its com- 
ponent genealogical elements. Then, “if we want to under- 
stand the composition of populations it is necessary to in- 
vestigate the genealogical lines composing them. tt is not 
sufficient to be familiar with the characteristics of indi- 
viduals alone. They must be taken each in his family 
setting.” 

A few studies made of this problem indicate that where 
the characteristics of constituent family lines can be 
determined, “a great diversity of forms is found to such 
an extent that the extreme family lines are absolutely dis- 
tinct.” With this in mind “it appears that it is quite im- 
possible to speak of racial heredity in groups which are 
so much alike as the various divisions of the European race. 
We may speak of racial heredity when we are dealing 
with traits which are common to every individual of a 
race.” For example, we may say that pigmentation and 
hair-forms of the Negro are determined by racial hered- 
ity, but brain size of the Negro compared with that of 
Europeans is not racial heredity, “for the reason that a 
very large number of individuals are found in both races 
which have the same brain size.” 

Selection brings modification in the composition of a 
population without changes in genealogical lines. Mor- 
tality, birth-rate and migratory tendency, “the most im- 
portant selective influences, affect various social strata in 
a different manner.” The effect of selection on physique 
results in “the development of the preponderance of cer- 
tain genealogical types over others. It does not bring 
about any change in the genealogical lines.” The effect 
of environment upon the type is important. 

Investigations of weight and stature show these char- 
acters to be dependent upon environment, particularly 
upon hygienic and economic conditions. The head forms 
of descendants of immigrants have shown change. In 
the influence of environment on body functioning, both 
physiological and mental, it is often impossible to separate 
the effects of social environment from those of physical 
environment. Social environment often results in “a cer- 
tain kind of uniformity of function . . . among groups 
that may be quite distinct in anatomical type,” as illus- 
’ trated in similarity of language of a large number of 
individuals living in the same community with variable 
forms of mouth, tongue, palate and nose. “We recognize, 
therefore, that the functions of the body, physiological 
as well as mental, are determined to a much greater ex- 
tent by environment than is the case with the anatomical 
form of the body.” The variety of mental reactions 
“makes it plausible that with a change of geographical 
and social environment a thorough modification of func- 
tion, particularly of mental functioning, will occur.” Upon 
this basis Professor Boas holds that much of the intelli- 
gence testing is fallacious, since “there is no proof that 
the intelligence tests give us an actual insight into the 
biologically determined functioning of the mind.” 
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gard to this whole subject is based essentially upon the 
failure to distinguish between genealogical or family lines 
and racial groups. On this ground we may dis-' 
miss as entirely unfounded the arguments based upon an 
assumption of inferior ability of various European and 
Asiatic groups. There is no reason to suppose that from 
the present migration from all parts of Europe and from 
many parts of Asia there will result an inferior mixed 
population. All historical, biological and sociological con- 
siderations point to the conclusion that we have at present 
merely a repetition on a large scale of the phenomena of 
mixture from which have sprung the present European 
nations.” 


Professor Boas concludes: “The lack of clarity in = 4 


A Challenge to Outlaw. War 


On April 6, the anniversary of the entrance of the 
United States into the World War, Foreign Minister 
Briand sent a message to the American people through 
the Associated Press in which he suggested a treaty be- 
tween the United States and France which should provide 
for the outlawry of war between the two countries. Min- 
ister Briand said in part: “ France would be 
willing to enter into an engagement with America mu- 
tually outlawing war. The renunciation of war 
as an instrument of national policy is a conception already 
familiar to the signatories of the League Covenant and 
the Locarno Treaties. Any engagement subscribed to in 
the same spirit by the United States toward another na- 
tion, such as France, should greatly contribute in th 
eyes of the world to enlarge and fortify the foundatio! 


on which the international policy of peace is being erected? 


Thus the two great friendly nations, equally devoted to 
the cause of peace, would furnish the world the best 
illustration of the truth that the condition immediately 
to be obtained is not disarmament but the practice of 
peace.” 


This statement seems to have attracted comparatively 
little attention in the United States. In a letter to the 
New York Times on April 25, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, urges the United States 
to accept this offer. He says that such a statement from 
a French Minister is equivalent to a formal announce- 
ment by the French government. President Butler says 
in part: “The fact that this statement is addressed to 
the American public instead of formally to the govern- 
ment at Washington rather increases than lessens its 
importance. . This question is now squarely before 
the people of the United States. If those moral forces 
to which Minister Briand makes appeal do not really 
exist among us, or, if existing, they cannot secure such 
direction of our policies as shall realize these ideals, 
then in international relations we shall have reached a 
stage which no American who understands his country’s 
traditions and who realizes his country’s ideals can look 
upon without shame and sorrow. 


“Minister Briand’s mind is thoroughly practical. . . . 
All that he asks is that the people of the United States 


shall take their own way to express the fact that in a | ) 


case will they employ war to enforce their policies w 
reference to France.” 
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